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The  Woman’s  Trade  Union  League 

AT  a  three  day  conference  the  National 
Woman’s  Trade  Union  League  made  the 
following  declaration  of  principles: 
Compulsory  education  up  to  16  and  part- 
time  education  up  to  18. 

We  maintain  that  a  “standard  of  life” 
ought  to  mean  the  certainty  of  s  high  school 
education,  and  as  a  beginning,  we  ask  that 
compulsory  education  extend  to  16  years, 
and  compulsory  part-time  education  extend 
to  18  years. 

Abolition  of  child  labor. 

The  8-hour  day  and  the  44-hour  week. 

One  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

No  night  work  for  women. 

Equal  opportunity  for  men  and  women  in 
trade  and  technical  training. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Federal  and  state  insurance  (without 
profit)  against  sickness,  accident,  industrial 
injuries  and  disease,  and  unemoloymenf,  and 
provision  for  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions. 
They  determined  upon  an  active  campaign 
for  these  further  immediate  ends: 

To  ask  for  increased  appropriations  for 
state  factory  departments,  and  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  women  inspectors  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  for  every  15,000  women  wage- 
earners. 

To  strengthen,  extend  and  place  upon  a 
■  permanent  basis  the  woinen-in -industry  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  United  States  department  of  la¬ 
bor. 

To  establish  in  every  state  department  of 
labor  a  woman’s  bureau,  which  shall  have  the 
administering  of  the  laws  touching  women 
and  children. 

To  obtain  the  representation  of  women 
workers  upon  all  administrative  boards. 

To  coordinate  and  standardize  the  state 
and  federal  employment  agencies  and  forbid 
all  private  employment  agencies. 

To  employ  the  principles  of  the  federal 
Clayton  law  in  state  legislation,  so  as  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes. 

To  remove  all  restrictions  upon  free 
speech,  free  press  and  free  assemblage. 

Even  in  These 

N  parts  of  Germany  women  have  already 
voted.  This  statement  has  for  its  author¬ 
ity  cables  sent  to  this  country  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  On  December  16  elections  took 
place  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  resulting  in  a 
large  majority  for  the  Socialists. 

“The  increase  in  the  number  of  votes  was 
due  to  the  lowering  of  the  age  limit  and  the 
votes  of  women.” 


The  quotation  is  from  the  Associated  Press. 

It  is  announced  that  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden  women  will  be  allowed  to  vote  for  can¬ 
didates  for  the  National  Assembly  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  which  will  take  place  on  January  5.  All 
women  and  men  over  twenty  will  be  eligible  to 
vote. 

French  Women  Issue  Manifesto 

NOTHER  of  the  demands  of  the  French 
women  for  the  vote  which  have  been 
occurring  frequently  for  the  last  year  has 
just  been  issued  by  a  group  of  suffrage  so¬ 
cieties.  The  women  have  issued  a  manifesto 
demanding  that  political  rights  be  granted  wo¬ 
men  before  the  next  election 

Women  Workers  After  the  War 

HE  representative  of  some  of  the  largest 
munition  interests  in  France,  M.  Andre 
Citroen,  is  predicting  a  five  hour  work 
day  for  women  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  women  in  industry  after  the  war.  M. 
Citroen  says  nothing  concerning  wages,  but 
offers  his  suggestion  of  the  reduction  in  the 
length  of  the  working  day  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  finding  jobs  for  the  retaining  soldiei 
and  the  woman  who  has  been  filling  his  place 
in  his  absence.  He  predicts  that  many  of  the 
500,000  women  who  are  now  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories  in  France  will  first  take  a  rest  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  while  peace  conditions  are  being 
reestablished.  He  suggests  no  way  in  which 
these  women  will  support  themselves  in  the 
meantime.  He  recommends  that  they  be  taken 
back  into  industry  after  their  holiday  and  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  short  day. 

In  England  the  government  clerks  have  not 
been  turned  off  as  they  have  been  here — in 
great  numbers.  Reports  state  that  the  demand 
for  stenographers,  typists,  and  other  office  as¬ 
sistants  there  is  not  decreasing.  Women's  or¬ 
ganizations,  notably  the  suffrage  societies,  are 
watching  to  see  that  women  are  not  turned  out 
of  employment  as  they  have  been  by  govern¬ 
ment  departments  in  the  United  Slates. 

Monument  to  Finnish  Enfranchise¬ 
ment 

HE  women  of  Finland  have  just  erected 
outside  the  town  of  Frobjerg,  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  point  of  the  Finland  Alps, 
a  statue  presented  to  them  to  commemorate 
their  enfranchisement.  About  ten  thousand 
people  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  its 
erection.  The  inscription  on  the  monument 
was, 

“On  man  and  woman  equal  rights  confer; 
Let  her  serve  him;  likewise  let  him  serve  her.” 


Holland  Still  Delaying  Suffrage 

AT  the  opening  of  the  new  Dutch  parlia¬ 
ment  the  Queen  in  making  the  speech 
from  the  throne  did  not  mention  woman 
suffrage.  She  omitted  the  word  “gentlemen” 
when  addressing  the  House  since  there  is  one 
woman  representative  in  the  Dutch  parlia¬ 
ment.  When  the  speech  was  discussed  after¬ 
wards  a  Radical  member  and  a  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  member  questioned  the  premier  con¬ 
cerning  his  reasons  for  omitting  mention  of 
suffrage.  The  premier  replied  tliat  he  had 
mentioned  only  what  seemed  to  him  the  most 
urgent  measures  and  that  he  did  not  put  suf¬ 
frage  for  women  in  this  category.  The  Dutch 
leader’s  point  of  view  is  therefore,  similar  to 
that  of  many  of  our  own  senators.  A  bill  was 
nevertheless  introduced  by  Mr.  Marchant,  a 
Radical  member,  to  eliminate  the  word  “male” 
in  the  Ballot  Act.  It  is  proposed  that  the  bill 
should  come  into  force  in  January,  1922.  The 
bill  will  not  be  up  for  discussion  until  spring. 

Women  Law  Clerks  and  the 
Government 

ISS  Anna  O’Neill,  Class  of  1913,  Wash¬ 
ington  College  of  Law,  formerly  a  clerk 
on  the  British  Boundary  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  a  law  clerk  in  the  Solicitor’s  Office  of  the 
State  Department.  This  is  the  first  time  such 
a  position  has  ever  been  given  to  a  woman 
lawyer  and  marks  a  distinctly  new  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  employment  of  women  in  legal  ca¬ 
pacity  by  the  most  conservative  branch  of  the 
Government’s  Executive  Department.  Less 
than  one  year  ago  another  ambitious  woman 
law  clerk  was  refused  this  appointment,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  sex. 

A  Record  of  Women’s  War  Work 

ISTORY’s  archives  will  contain  a  picto¬ 
rial  record  of  the  work  which  women 
have  successfully  accomplished  during 
the  present  war. 

This  survey  is  being  conducted  under  the 
woman  in  industry  section  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Employers  are  asked 
to  co-operate  in  obtaining  photogiaphs  of  their 
employees  performing  men’s  tasks.  Records  are 
also  being  made  of  the  machinery  installed  to 
feminize  work  hitherto  impossible  for  women 
to  undertake. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  the  data  thus  collected 
new  standards  for  reducing  the  danger  in¬ 
cidental  to  women’s  employment  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  better  national  wage  laws  can  be  es¬ 
tablished. 
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The  Suffragist 


The  Suffrage  Conference  at  Washington 

By  Annie  G.  Porritt 

Press  Chairman  Connecticut  Branch,  National  Woman’s  Party 

Reprint  Prom  the  Hartford  Post 


HERE  was  so  much  that  was  interesting 

X  and  picturesque  in  connection  with  the 
three  days  of  suffrage  conference,  mass 
meeting  and  demonstration  at  Washington 
that  culminated  on  Monday  afternoon  that  it  is 
difficult  to  select  one  particular  aspect.  The 
conference  on  Saturday,  the  big  suffrage  din¬ 
ner  with  its  rousing  speeches,  the  mass  meet¬ 
ing  with  its  pageantry  on  Sunday  and  the 
mingling  of  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  social  gathering  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening — all  these  had  phases  of  interest 
to  every  suffragist  and  practically  to  every  wo¬ 
man  in  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  was  the  demonstration  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  that  was  the  real  heart  and  kernel  of  the 
conference.  It  was  this  demonstration  also 
that  was  most  interesting  to  the  country,  most 
picturesque  in  its  details  and  most  impressive 
in  its  meaning  and  in  its  execution.  The  news 
of  this  demonstration  has  doubtless  already 
been  flashed  across  the  ocean  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  President  Wilson  knows  that  while 
the  women  burnt  his  words  in  the  fiery  caul¬ 
dron  at  the  base  of  the  Lafayette  statue  they 
were  at  the  same  time  doing  their  utmost  to 
make  good  the  words  he  uttered  and  to  carry 
the  democracy  that  the  President  has  preached 
so  eloquently  and  impressively  into  actuality. 

It  was  a  heavy  overcast  sky  that  greeted  the 
suffragists  on  Monday  morning  and  before 
noon  there  were  several  rather  heavy  showers. 
But  it  was  Queen’s  weather — as  the  English 
used  to  say  when  Queen  Victoria  had  arranged 
a  state  visit  to  any  British  town — and  the  rain 
held  off  during  the  hours  which  were  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  The 
overcast  sky  was  of  no  importance,  for  the 
ceremonial  did  not  begin  until  4:30  when  the 
dusk  would  have  fallen  on  the  winter’s  day 
even  if  there  had  been  brilliant  sunshine  ear¬ 
lier. 

At  4  o’clock  the  women  gathered  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  began  to  line  up  with  their  ban¬ 
ners  and  torches.  For  each  State  there  was  a 
banner  bearer  and  a  torch  bearer,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  delegates  carried  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  tricolors  of  purple,  white  and 
gold. 

At  4:30  to  the  moment,  the  march  to  the 
park  was  started.  There  had  been  no  difficulty 
about  a  permit.  The  permit  was  given  the 
moment  it  was  applied  for  and  when  the  whole 
scheme  was  explained  beforehand  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  the  only  comment  on  it  was  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval.  There  were  plenty  of  po¬ 
licemen  in  attendance  but  this  time  they  were 
there  to  guard  the  women  from  disturbance 
and  not  to  arrest  or  imprison  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  parade  walked  Mrs.  Har¬ 


vey  W.  Wiley — one  of  the  many  ex-picket  pris¬ 
oners,  with  a  large  American  flag.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  State  delegations  with  their  flags, 
then  the  torch  bearers  one  from  each  State — 
about  35  states  being  represented.  To  bring 
up  the  rear  came  the  women  with  the  tricolors, 
more  and  more  of  them,  until  the  crowd  grew 
impatient  and  felt  as  if  the  women  would 
never  stop  coming  and  allow  the  ceremonies 
to  begin. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers  of  New  York  made  the 
first  speech.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  surrounding  the  women  and  pressing  as 
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close  as  they  could  get  to  the  verge  on  which 
stood  the  36  torch  bearers. 

Following  Mrs.  Rogers  came  Mrs.  M.  Tos- 
can  Bennett,  standing  like  a  goddess  on  the 
base  of  the  statue,  and  speaking  out  in  her 
clear,  resounding  voice,  and  then  came,  the 
ceremonial  of  the  burning  of  the  words  of 
President  Wilson — all  the  words  he  has  ever 
uttered  or  written  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  One  after  another  the  torch 
bearers  came  up;  stated  what  it  was  that  they 
were  burning  and  then  touching  the  torch  to 
the  paper,  cast  it  into  the  blazing  cauldron 
where  the  flames  leaped  up  as  though  eager  to 
consume  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  figure  among 
the  torch  bearers  was  the  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown,  one  of  the  few  remaining  women  of 
the  generation  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  a 
real  pioneer  in  the  suffrage  movement.  Like 


Susan  B.  Anthony  herself,  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown  is  a  true  militant,  and  having  been  ac¬ 
customed  all  her  life  to  public  speaking,  she 
was  able  to  make  her  voice  heard  in  this  final 
protest  against  the  leaving  out  of  American 
women  when  the  whole  world  is  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  democracy. 

Some  of  the  torch  bearers  were  old  and 
some  were  young.  There  were  lovely  young 
girls  among  them,  protesting  at  the  threshold 
of  their  life.  There  were  aged  women,  pro¬ 
testing  after  long  years  of  subjection  and  dis¬ 
franchisement.  One  after  another  they  came 
up  and  with  large  free  gestures  cast  away 
mere  words  for  which  they  had  no  use,  de¬ 
manding  reality  and  not  promise.  The  false 
position  in  which  President  Wilson  is  placed 
on  going  abroad  on  behalf  of  world  democ¬ 
racy  while  the  United  States  lags  far  behind 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  regard  to 
real  democracy  was  emphasized  not  only  by 
the  speeches  but  by  the  symbolic  burning  of 
words — words — words. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 
Hilles  of  Delaware,  probably  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Democrat  in  the  National  Woman’s 
Party.  Mrs.  Hilles’  father,  Hon.  Thomas  Bay¬ 
ard,  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Cleveland  and  Ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Hilles  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  National  Woman’s  Parry  acted  not  in  an¬ 
ger  or  unkindness,  but  with  the  full  determina¬ 
tion  to  put  content  in  the  words — or  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

PRECEDING  the  demonstration  there  was 
a  great  mass  meeting  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  and  the  theatre  was  filled 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  until  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  ushers  to  find  seats  for  people  arriv¬ 
ing  well  ahead  of  the  time  when  the  meeting 
was  advertised  to  begin.  Women  conducted 
the  meeting  and  women  made  the  speeches, 
and  the  men  and  women  in  the  audience  list¬ 
ened  and  applauded  until  at  times  the  audience 
seemed  to  go  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont.  Mrs.  Belmont  is  not  an  orator.  She 
usually  reads  her  speeches.  But  the  speeches 
are  worth  reading.  They  are  like  diamonds, 
compact  but  not  extensive,  brilliant  with  many 
facets  and  flashes  of  light  of  color  from  every 
one  of  them.  When  Mrs.  Belmont  concluded 
she  handed  the  meeting  over  to  Mrs.  M.  Tos- 
can  Bennett  of  Hartford,  who  told  the  au¬ 
dience  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  then  in¬ 
troduced  Miss  Maud  Younger,  the  head  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  lobby  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Miss  Younger’s  speech  was  a  model.  In 
fact,  each  of  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon  was 
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as  nearly  perfect  for  the  exact  work  that  had 
been  given  her  to  do  as  could  be  imagined 
The  meeting  went  with  a  swing  and  a  move¬ 
ment  that  carried  everyone  along  with  it.  No¬ 
body  spoke  too  long.  Nobody  gave  the  au¬ 
dience  a  chance  of  getting  bored.  Each  did 
excellently  in  her  own  place  and  each  was 
completely  and  entirely  different  from  all  the 
others. 

It  was  Miss  Younger’s  business  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  work 
with  the  Senate  since  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January.  At  that  time  the  amendment  lacked 
II  votes  in  the  Senate  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  set  out  to  get  those  votes.  The  story 
as  told  by  Miss  Younger  reminded  the  au¬ 
dience  of  the  “Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys,”  and 
ten  of  the  opponents  had  surely  been  bowled 
over — some  by  means  of  pressure  from  their 
constituents  brought  to  bear  through  cam¬ 
paigns  in  their  States;  some  by  pressure  from 
their  party,  and  some  through  the  influence  of 
President  Wilson.  Now  only  one  vote  more  is 
needed  and  it  is  to  get  this  vote  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  and  an  appeal  made  for  help 
and  money. 

After  Miss  Younger’s  speech  Mrs.  Bennett 
appealed  for  gifts  and  pledges.  The  National 
Woman's  Party  had  set  $50,000  as  the  sum 
required  for  the  campaign,  and  within  half 
an  hour  fifty  thousand  and  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  were  either  pledged  or  given.  Mrs.  Ben- 


ON  December  16,  four  hundred  women 
came  together  in  Washington  from 
places  scattered  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  coast,  places  in  number  almost  equal 
to  the  number  of  women.  They  determined 
on  a  common  form  of  expressing  why  they 
had  come.  It  must  illustrate,  they  knew,  what 
had  urged  them  together.  All  the  women 
could  not  come  whose  diverse  interests  merge 
in  desire  for  a  democratic  government. 

These  women  met  and  marched  to  the  statue 
of  Lafayette  at  the  hour  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  received  by  France; 
received  as  the  head  of  a  government  repre¬ 
sented  as  fruitful  of  democracy  so  mature  that 
its  spawn  seeks  lodgment  across  the  sea. 

People  in  the  Capital  who  last  August  saw 
women  put  in  prison  for  marching,  for  holding 
orderly  suffrage  meetings  at  this  French  no¬ 
bleman’s  statue  and  who  saw,  in  the  late  au¬ 
tumn,  drunken  policemen  perfecting  upon 
American  suffragists  the  policeman  arts  of  arm 
twisting  and  tripping  and  throwing,  at  the  time 
when  the  women  were  appealing  to  "willful 
senators”  to  make  America  a  democracy — 
these  people  saw  once  more  the  procession  of 
banner  bearing  women  pass  an  empty  White 


nett  began  by  asking  for  pledges  from  State 
branches,  and  Connecticut  responded  with  the 
gift  of  a  Liberty  Bond  for  $1,000.  Other  states 
gave  similar  amounts,  some  a  little  more  and 
some  a  little  less  but  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  came  forward  in  emulation  which  quickly 
pushed  up  the  figures. 

After  the  State  pledges  came  individual  gifts 
ranging  from  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Belmont  to 
many  pledges  of  $10,  $5  and  $2.50.  The  pledge 
that  called  forth  the  most  hearty  applause, 
however,  was  one  announced  from  the  floor 
by  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  who  was  acting  as 
one  of  the  ushers.  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  was 
one  of  the  women  arrested  last  August  for  at¬ 
tempting  a  demonstration  in  Lafayette  Park 
and  it  was  even  rumored  by  the  antis  that 
she  had  inflicted  some  injury  on  the  policeman 
who  took  her  prisoner.  The  pledge  that  she 
announced,  looking  a  little  shy  and  very  pretty, 
as  she  stood  trying  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  was  "$1  from  the  policeman  who  ar¬ 
rested  me  last  August.” 

After  the  money  raising  the  next  speaker 
was  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  probably  the 
finest  speaker,  man  or  woman,  on  the  platform 
today.  The  finished  beauty  of  he-  diction,  the 
eloquent  delivery,  the  tremendous  emotional 
appeal,  captured  the  audience,  who  at  the  end 
of  her  speech  simply  went  wild  and  insisted 
on  her  recognizing  their  encore.  Last  of  all, 
came  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  turning  the  emotion 
and  the  enthusiasm  into  immediate  action  by 
calling  for  volunteers  for  the  next  day’s 

The  Demonstration 

By  Kate  Heffelfinger 

House  at  the  close  of  a  winter  day.  Saw  them 
pass  together  before  they  scatterd  home — saw 
them  pause,  restive  under  the  bitter  knowledge 
that  officially  unrepresented  in  the  government 
they  live  beside  of,  and  give  their  best  to,  they 
must  represent  themselves. 

There  were  the  women  in  that  line  who 
came  to  know,  first,  by  intellect  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  needed  here,  and  there  were  the  wo¬ 
men  who  learned,  first,  through  poverty.  Old 
and  new  Americans  of  both  these  types  who, 
throughout  the  nation,  represent  each  other. 

Swinging  along  the  avenue  in  the  step  of  or¬ 
der  but  with  fired  torches  in  the  lead  they 
kept  coming  and  coming  in  silence,  massing 
in  silence.  Above  them  on  the  tall  poles  bil¬ 
lowing,  mixing  thick  in  the  wind,  stripes  of 
white  and  ochre  and  the  purple  of  sorrow,  with 
torch  light  flaring  through.  Then  high,  like  a 
genius  of  the  time  and  place,  a  voice  sang 
against  the  wind — live,  beating  sound  at  the 
edge  of  the  sleeping  park — 

For  woman,  ah,  woman  is  marching, 

Her  soul  cries  out  to  be  free. 


demonstration  and  explaining  exactly  what 
steps  the  National  Woman’s  Farty  was  con¬ 
templating  in  order  to  win  the  last  remaining 
vote  in  the  Senate.  It  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  arrange  or  balance  a  program  more  per¬ 
fectly. 

Picturesqueness  and  color  were  given  to  the 
stage  and  a  more  festive  feeling  to  the  occasion 
by  a  pageant  of  free  women  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  A 
parade  of  women  from  the  countries  where 
women  vote  circled  around  the  hall  carry¬ 
ing  the  national  flags,  the  women  in  many  cases 
wearing  the  national  costume.  Following 
these  women  were  the  American  women  who 
have  this  year  been  imprisoned  for  asking  for 
their  enfranchisement  by  means  of  public 
meetings  or  demonstrations.  The  whole  pa¬ 
rade  filed  on  to  the  platform,  and  as  the  ex- 
prisoners  passed  Mrs.  Bennett,  the  chairman, 
she  gave  to  each  a  prison  pin  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  has  given  to  all  the  wo¬ 
men  who  have  gone  to  jail  to  aid  forward  its 
movement. 

It  was  really  very  impressive — the  freewo- 
men  of  Europe,  given  the  vote  by  their  men 
for  the  share  they  have  taken  in  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  labors  in  the  war,  wherein  they 
have  shown  themselves  fit  and  woithy  of  equal 
liberties;  the  subject  women  of  America,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  prison-gate  pin  as  a  symbol  of  the 
imprisonment  that  the  men  of  ihcir  country 
had  handed  out  to  them  when  they  dared  to 
ask  for  liberty. 


Her  cry,  it  shall  be  heard 


The  right,  the  right, 

Woman  demands  her  right  to  liberty! 

The  right  this  singer’s  sister  died  serving 
seemed  living  on.  At  the  feet  of  the  Marquis 
that  night  there  burned  a  fire  that  was  fed  as 
women  one  by  one  burned  words  the  President 
has,  at  various  times,  spoken  opportunely  and 
not  for  them. 

The  heads  of  many  women  bent  above  the 
flames  were  white.  It  appeared  as  each  did 
this,  unhastely,  with  distinctly  spoken  words, 
that  she  did  it  with  a  discontent  sprung  from 
thoughtful  courage. 

One  of  these  could  say — “I  have  fought  for 
liberty  for  seventy  years  and  I  protest  against 
the  Presidents’  leaving  America  with  this  old 
fight  here  unwon.” 

Again  and  again  have  the  women  begun  and 
they  will  begin  again  till  this  old  fight  is  won. 
One  wonders  if  it  must  be  done  through  added 
bitterness. 

“We  pledge  in  peace  by  farm  and  town 
The  Queen  they  served  in  war, 

And  fire  the  beacons  up  and  down 
The  land  they  perished  for.” 
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Working  With  the  State  Legislatures 


AS  a  part  of  the  campaign  to  secure  the 
.  passage  of  the  amendment  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  an  intensive  drive  is 
being  made  upon  state  legislatures  for  resolu¬ 
tions  and  petitions  calling  upon  United  States 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  The  im¬ 
mediate  necessity  of  such  work  is  evident  from 
an  examination  of  the  accompanying  table 
showing  the  duration  of  legislatures  meeting 
in  1919.  Not  only  must  the  amendment  re¬ 
ceive  the  requisite  number  of  votes  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  it  must  also  be  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  the  legislatures  before  their  adjournment. 

While  a  campaign  is  being  conducted  in 
every  state  for  action  from  the  legislature,  an 
especial  drive  is  being  made  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  since  Senator  Moses  from  that  state  has 


ence  held  at  the  National  Headquarters  in 
Washington.  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  national 
organizer  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  will  assist 
the  Tennesseee  branch  in  its  legislative  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mrs.  Will  Hardy,  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  has 
made  preparations  for  obtaining  the  passage 
of  a  similar  resolution  by  the  Nebraska  legis¬ 
lature,  upon  its  convening  in  January,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  winning  the  vote  of  Senator 
Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  who  has  steadfastly 
opposed  the  amendment. 


The  Woman’s  Party  of  Maine  will  make  an¬ 
other  effort  to  obtain  the  vote  of  Senator  Hale 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Maine  legislature.  Gover¬ 
nor  Milliken,  of  Maine,  has  promised  his  co¬ 
operation  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  legislature,  endorsing  the  na¬ 
tional  amendment. 

Other  states  whose  legislatures  meet  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  who  have  one  or  both  senators  at 
present  opposed  to  the  amendment,  are  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont. 


Legislatures  Meeting  in  1919 


not  yet  declared  his  position  on  suffrage.  Al¬ 

Alabama  Convenes  Jan. 

Lasts  40  days 

Quadren 

ready  a  petition  addressed  to  him  has  been  se¬ 

Arizona 

Jan. 

“  60  ” 

Biennial 

cured  from  a  majority  of  the  429  members- 

Arkansas 

Jan. 

“  60  ’’ 

It 

elect  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  Not 

California 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

It 

content  with  the  petition,  an  effort  will  also  be 

Colorado 

Jan. 

Lasts  90  days 

tt 

made  to  obtain  official  action  by  the  legisla¬ 

Connecticut 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

ft 

ture  through  a  resolution  asking  Senator 

Delaware 

Jan. 

Lasts  60  days 

ft 

Moses  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  Miss  Doris 

Georgia 

June 

”  50  ” 

Annual 

Stevens,  national  legislative  chairman  of  the 

Florida 

April 

“  60  ” 

Biennial 

Woman’s  Party,  and  five  national  organizers, 

Idaho 

Jan. 

“  60  ” 

Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe,  Miss 

Illinois 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

- 

Catherine  Flanagan,  Miss  Margaret  Whitte- 

Indiana 

Jan. 

Lasts  61  days 

>1 

niore  and  Miss  Bertha  Arnold  are  in  Concord 

Iowa 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

tt 

engaged  in  the  campaign  to  secure  such  a  reso¬ 

Kansas 

Jan. 

Lasts  60  days 

ft 

lution. 

Maine 

Jan. 

”  90  ” 

Resolutions  calling  upon  the  Senate  to  pass 

Massachusetts 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

Annual 

the  amendment  and  upon  their  Senators  to 

Michigan 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

Biennial 

vote  for  it  have  already  gone  through  the  leg¬ 

Minnesota 

Jan. 

Lasts  90  days 

ft 

islatures  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  North 

Missouri 

Jan. 

”  70  ” 

ft 

Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Arizona  and  Montana, 

Montana 

Jan. 

“  60  ” 

ft 

and  petitions  asking  similar  action  have  been 

Nebraska 

Jan. 

“  60  ” 

ft 

signed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members 

Nevada 

Jan. 

“  60  ” 

tt 

of  the  legislatures  in  Florida,  Texas,  Dela¬ 

New  Hampshire 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

ft 

ware,  Virginia,  New  Hampshire  and  Mary¬ 

New  Jersey 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

Annual 

land. 

New  Mexico 

Jan. 

Lasts  60  days 

Biennial 

Miss  Anita  Pollitzer,  national  organizer  of 

New  York 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

Annual 

the  Woman’s  Party,  who  has  had  charge  of 

North  Carolina 

Jan. 

Lasts  60  days 

Biennial 

the  Florida  petition,  has  returned  to  that  state 

North  Dakota 

Jan. 

“  60  ” 

tt 

to  secure  additional  signatures  from  members 

Ohio 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

tt 

of  the  legislature  who  have  not  yet  been  inter¬ 

Oklahoma 

Jan. 

Lasts  60  days 

il 

viewed.  Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  another  national 

Oregon 

Jan. 

”  40  "days 

it 

organizer  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  is  collecting 

Pennsylvania 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

tt 

signatures  to  a  petition  from  the  members  of 

Rhode  Island 

Jan. 

60  days 

Annual 

the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  addressed  to  Sen¬ 

South  Carolina 

Jan. 

40  days 

Biennial 

ator  Gay. 

South  Dakota 

Jan. 

60  days 

tt 

In  Idaho,  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party 

Tennessee 

Jan. 

75  days 

tt 

are  concentrating  on  obtaining  a  resolution 

Texas 

Jan. 

60  days 

tt 

from  the  legislature,  urging  Senator  Borah  to 

Utah 

Jan. 

60  days 

it 

retreat  from  his  untenable  position.  Prepara¬ 

Vermont 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

tt 

tions  for  a  similar  campaign  upon  Senator 

Washington 

Jan. 

60  days 

" 

Shields,  through  action  of  the  Tennessee  legis¬ 

West  Virginia 

Jan. 

45  days 

it 

lature,  were  completed  this  week  by  Miss  Sue 

Wisconsin 

Jan. 

No  Limit 

it 

White,  Tennessee  State  Chairman,  at  a  confer- 

Wyoming 

Jan. 

40  days 

II 
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The  Vote  of  Senator  Moses 


E  emerge  from  New  Hampshire  with 
two  humanitarian  resolutions  on  our 
lips,  eagerly  awaiting  expression  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  The  first  is:  Resolved, 
Never  to  refuse  entrance  to  a  petition  bearer 
who  knocks  at  our  doors.  The  second  is: 
Resolved,  Never  to  forget  to  offer  food  and 
warmth  to  any  wanderer  who  crosses  our 
threshhold. 

When  George  H.  Moses  made  the  demand 
that  a  majority  of  signatures  of  representatives 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  committing  himself  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment,  he  smiled;  he  may 
have  believed  that  he  was  “hanging  the  grapes 
too  high.”  Little  did  he  know  that  his  propo¬ 
sition  was  being  made  to  a  resolute  organiza¬ 
tion — one  whose  leaders  know  no  bounds, 
whose  forces  recognize  no  limitations.  To 
reach  429  men  in  homes  that  extended  all  the 
way  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  from  Vermont  to  Maine,  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  New  Hampshire  is  shivering  under 
a  blanket  of  heavy  snow,  and  cattle  and  men 
are  seeking  shelter  from  blustering  blizzards 
was  the  demand  put  before  us. 

With  petition  in  hand  bearing  the  simple  but 
well  known  words,  “We,  the  undersigned,  urge 
you  to  vote  and  work  for  the  immediate  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment,” 
we  sallied  forth,  Miss  Rowe  going  into  one 
part  of  the  state  and  I  into  the  other.  On  all 
sides  we  heard,  “It  can’t  be  done,”  “Sentiment 
in  this  state  is  against  suffrage  ”  “You  will 
never  be  able  to  get  a  majority  of  names  to 
such  a  petition.”  It  was  indeed  a  cheerful 
word  to  carry  with  us  as  we  parted  our  ways 
and  reluctantly  bade  each  other  farewell  at 
Concord.  We  boarded  the  dingy  coaches 
pulled  by  last  century’s  engines,  taking  us.  in 
opposite  directions  to  unknown  lands. 

MY  first  stop  was  a  small  New  England 
village  in  the  heart  of  western  New 
Hampshire  hills.  Inquiring  at  the  only 
drug  store  in  town,  I  found  that  the  first  man 
on  my  list  lived  three  miles  east.  I  started 
out — over  country  roads,  through  fields  of 
soft  snow,  over  a  hill  and  through  a  cemetery 
to  a  large  barn-like  building  in  which  stood  the 
village  smithy  himself.  Even  the  tree  was 
there,  spreading  with  snow  instead  of  chest¬ 
nuts.  Leaning  over  the  uplifted  foot  of  a  large 
horse,  fearlessly  branding  his  foot  with  a  glow¬ 
ing  iron,  stood  the  man  I  must  see.  He  looked 
so  strong,  so  brave,  but  alas,  thought  I,  “What 
is  in  his  heart  about  suffrage?  Will  he  sign  a 
petition  asking  that  American  women  be  given 
their  freedom?  Will  he  realize  how  vital  his 
word  is  at  this  minute?” 


By  Betty  Gram 

National  Organizer  of  the  Womans’  Party 

Then  he  looked  up,  not  a  little  startled,  per¬ 
haps,  to  see  a  woman  standing  in  line  with  the 
horses,  waiting  patiently  her  turn.  He  left  his 
work,  listened,  and  then  replied. 

“Oh,  No  Ma’am.  I  aint  never  signed  nothin’, 
never  believed  in  signin’  nothin’,  and  aint  never 
goin’  to  sign  any  of  these  documints  I  don’t 
know  nothin’  about.” 

"Oh,  but  kind  sir,”  I  interrupted,  “don’t  you 
see  that  all  over  the  world  women  are  being 
given  a  voice  in  their  own  government.  Won’t 
you  help  American  women  obtain  this  right?” 

Whereupon,  my  host,  wiping  his  hands  on 
his  leather  apron  and  removing  the  soot  from 
his  silver  rimmed  spectacles,  replied,  “Well — I 
never  had  nothin’  agin’  the  womin  folks.  Guess 
they  know  as  much  ’bout  things  as  I  do. 
Gimme  the  sheet.” 

«  T'  HE  first  signature  was  obtained;  the 
1  long  white  page  was  beginning  to  speak. 

Joyfully  I  ran  on  to  the  next  man.  Back 
over  the  hill,  through  the  snow,  over  the  cem¬ 
etery,  through  the  village  again  to  the  opposite 
side  was  the  shoe  factory  wherein  he  worked. 
Would  he  be  a  simple  shoe  stitcher,  or  a  diffi¬ 
cult  dictator?  Somehow  I  hoped  he  would  be 
the  first.  I  had  heard  that  factory  owners  in 
New  Hampshire  were  rich  and  autocratic,  and 
I  was  afraid.  One  could  never  tell  about  these 
names;  some  sounded  grand  and  weren’t,  oth¬ 
ers  sounded  un-grand  and  were.  I  went  on. 
Through  an  office,  up  an  elevator,  through 
rows  and  rows  of  boxes  to  a  well  lighted  room 
in  the  back  of  the  building,  was  the  New 
Hampshire  legislator.  How  different  it  all 
was.  Ushered  through  a  frosted  glass  door 
bearing  a  signature  and  the  word  “private”  in 
large  black  letters  I  confronted  him. 

He  was  a  stern  grey-haired  man  in  well  tail¬ 
ored  clothes,  perusing  letters  before  a  mahog¬ 
any  roll  top  desk.  I  sat  down,  not  a  little  fear¬ 
ful,  for  I  remembered  that  a  little  r,  standing 
for  Republican  preceded  his  name  on  my  list, 
and  I  trembled  lest  like  Moses,  he  would  “pre¬ 
fer  not  to  state.”  To  my  astonishment  after 
telling  my  story,  he  said,  “I  am  only  too  glad 
to  sign  your  petition.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  our 
Senator  has  inflicted  this  demand  on  you.  New 
Hampshire  women  want  suffrage,  as  do  all 
courageous  American  women,  and  they  shall 
have  it.  What  more  can  I  do  for  you?”  Then 
followed  a  modest  request  with  the  inevitable 
response,  and  I  came  out  the  happy  possesor 
of  another  signature  for  Moses,  and  another 
contribution  for  the  cause. 

“Can  it  be  that  all  these  men  are  suffragists,” 

I  thought,  and  encouraged  I  went  on  my  way. 
Four  of  the  five  men  in  that  httle  district  signed, 
but  the  day  was  done  and  only  five  men  had 


been  seen.  At  that  rate  it  would  take  six 
months  to  see  all  the  members-elect  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  the  largest  legis¬ 
lative  body  in  the  United  States.  The  task 
seemed  impossible  and  immediately  an  S.  O.  S. 
call  was  sent  to  Washington  and  plans  for  re¬ 
cruiting  the  aid  of  local  suffragists  were  made. 
While  negotiations  were  going  on  with  the 
National  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
and  local  party  committees,  Miss  Rowe  and  I 
continued  our  man  to  man  canvass. 

To  our  chagrin,  we  found  that  all  the  men 
were  not  so  sympathetic  to  our  cause  as  the 
first  few  we  had  seen.  One  large  red-haired, 
red-eyed  gentleman,  who  now  sits  all  day  be¬ 
hind  a  white  counter  doling  out  bits  of  bev¬ 
erages  in  bottles  bearing  drug  labels  instead 
of  standing  behind  a  red  counter  doling  out 
beverages  in  small  glasses  as  in  the  days  when 
New  Hampshire  knew  stores  with  stain  glass, 
swinging  doors  and  brass  railings,  turned  livid 
white  when  asked  to  sign. 

“Women  vote?  Bah!  What  right  have  wo¬ 
men  in  politics?  They  don’t  know  anything; 
they  should  stay  in  their  kitchens  and  wash 
their  husband’s  clothes.  Women  Voting?  Oh, 
rot!”  And  he  waved  his  long  freckled  hands 
in  the  air  close  to  my  face.  “I  voted  ‘No’  in  the 
last  Legislature  and  I’ll  vote  ‘No’  again.  I’ll 
speak  against  it,  too,  I  will.  I’ll  do  all  in  my 
power  to  keep  women  from  voting.  Don’t  you 
know  we  want  license  in  New  Hampshire 
again?”  Then  I  knew,  and  with  pity  in  my 
heart,  I  turned  and  went  on  my  weary  way. 

The  next  man  signed.  He  was  a  quiet  in¬ 
telligent  citizen  who  was  going  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  laws  that  he  knew  would  benefit 
his  state  and  country.  And  so  it  went,  day 
after  day  over  countless  miles  to  countless  per¬ 
sonalities.  Sometimes  it  seemed  that  one  could 
not  go  on,  days  when  the  hour  of  eight  would 
roll  around  with  no  dinner  in  sight  and  with 
no  lunch  to  remember,  waiting  for  hours  in  a 
country  postoffice  for  a  resident  to  return  from 
a  nearby  farmer’s  auction  sale.  Days  when 
hunger  and  cold  almost  seemed  to  make  one 
give  up  and  board  the  trains  whistling  in  the 
distance.  But  that  voice  that  has  rung  in  our 
ears  since  the  day  Susan  B.  Anthony  turned 
over  her  task  to  us  kept  reverberating.  “One 
more  name  to  the  end,  one  more  step  to  the 
goal.”  And  the  train  went  rumbling  by  with 
four  long  hours  to  the  next  one.  Sometimes 
the  waiting  meant  a  name,  and  sometimes  it 
didn't,  but  the  chance  was  taken. 

WITH  the  passing  days  the  petition  grew. 
Local  women  sent  in  names  of  nearby 
neighbors.  Letters  and  telephone  mes- 
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The  Suffragist 


sages  were  sent  to  all  the  members-elect  in 
every  part  of  the  state.  State  Chairmen  urged 
every  man  of  their  respective  parties  to  sign. 
We  were  beginning  to  see  the  end.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  grange  at  Rochester,  a  number 
of  signatures  were  obtained.  Soon  the  whole 
state  was  buzzing  with  suffrage  talk  and  ere 
long  we  found  that  instead  of  sentiment  in 

Governors 

1HE  tenth  annual  Conference  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the 
Union  was  held  at  Annapolis,  December 
16-18,  with  thirty-four  Governors  or  Gover- 
nors-elect  in  attendance.  The  officers  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  representing  fourteen  states 
appeared  at  the  historic  old  State  House  in 
Annapolis  where  the  sessions  of  the  Gover¬ 
nors’  Conference  were  held  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Governors  with  the  latest  news  in 
regard  to  the  national  suffrage  amendment, 
and  to  appeal  to  them  for  their  active  support 
in  securing  the  one  vote  needed  to  pass  this 
amendment  through  the  Senate. 

Much  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  shown 
by  many  of  the  Governors  present,  and  definite 
promises  of  help  were  given  for  the  ratification 
campaign  as  well  as  for  the  campaign  on  the 
Senate.  Every  Governor  who  attended  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  suffragists,  who  presented  the 
following  petition  for  signatures: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  Governors  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union,  do  hereby  call 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
the  suffrage  amendment  immediately.” 

This  petition  received  the  signatures  of: 
Governor  J.  A.  Burnquist,  of  Minnesota, 
Governor-elect  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas, 
Governor  S.  R.  Mckelvie,  of  Nebraska, 
Governor  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia, 

Governor  Lyn  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota, 
Governor  John  G.  Townsend,  of  Delaware, 
Governor  E.  D.  Boyle,  of  Nevada, 
Governor-elect  Thomas  E.  Campbell,  of  Ari¬ 
zona, 

Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
Governor-elect  D.  W.  Davis,  of  Idaho, 
Governor  George  W.  Hunt,  of  Arizona, 
Governor  W.  E.  Lindsey,  of  New  Mexico, 
Governor  C.  E.  Milliken  of  Maine, 
and  Governor  Frank  L.  Houx,  of  Wyoming. 

IN  addition  to  the  men  who  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion,  several  Governors  announced  their 
willingness  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senate,  but  were  not  willing 
to  sign  their  names  to  a  petition.  A  number 
of  the  Governors  expressed  their  intention  to 
work  with  their  legislatures  in  an  effort  to  have 
them  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  national 
amendment,  and  have  them  call  upon  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  act  immediately. 


New  Hampshire  being  against  suffrage  as  Mr. 
Moses  had  thought,  it  was  decidedly  in  favor, 
and  we  found  it  to  be  the  popular  thing  to  fol¬ 
low  the  leader  and  urge  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  The  governor-elect  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion;  United  States  Congressmen  signed  the 
petition;  prominent  men  running  for  Speaker 
of  the  House  signed  the  petition:  “rich  man, 
poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer, 


Among  the  statements  given  out  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  for  the  press  was  one  from  Governor 
Harding,  of  Iowa,  Republican,  who  had  not 
signed  the  petition.  He  said: 

“It  seems  passing  strange  that  a  party  that 
bears  the  name  Democratic  should  be  so  Bour¬ 
bon, 

“Speaking  as  a  Republican  it  only  confirms 
what  I  have  always  thought— that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  do  not  practice  Democratic  ideals,  but 
preach  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  right  to  control  the  government  autocrati¬ 
cally.  It  must  cause  the  Allies  of  Europe  a 
great  deal  of  merriment  to  have  the  President 
who  is  so  extremely  partisan  go  to  Europe  to 
ask  for  Democratic  ideals  when  he  is  leaving  a 
Democratic  country  practicing  autocracy  at 
least  a  century  old.” 

Governor  Boyle,  of  Nevada,  said: 

"Nevada  has  enjoyed  the  effects  of  direct 
participation  by  women  in  her  public  affairs 
for  four  years.  With  us  the  woman  voter  has 
contributed  real  poise  to  the  government  and 
has  done  this  with  no  impairment  of  her  in¬ 
herent  and  admirable  domestic  character. 

“Without  hesitancy  I  say  that  my  state 
eagerly  awaits  an  opportunity  through  its  leg¬ 
islature  to  ratify  the  federal  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  justice  as  we  have  meted  our 
women,  to  aid  women  throughout  the  nation.” 

Governor  James  P.  Goodrich,  of  Indiana, 
Republican,  said: 

“I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  the  Re¬ 
publicans  put  the  suffrage  amendment 
through.” 

Governor  Stewart,  of  Montana,  stated: 

"I  favor  the  immediate  passage  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  through  the  United  States 
Senate.  Woman  suffrage  is  bound  to  come  in 
time  and  the  sooner  the  better.” 

Governor  W.  E.  Lindsey,  of  New  Mexico, 
said: 

“As  a  matter  of  justice  I  feel  that  full  en¬ 
franchisement  should  be  granted  to  women  at 
once  so  that  the  coming  legislatures  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  ratify.” 

Governor  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  replied: 

“Woman  suffrage  is  fundamentally  just  and 
right.  Feeling  this  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  all  progressive  peoples  to  end  the  long  de¬ 
lay  and  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment." 


merchant,  chief,”  signed;  a  majority  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  signed, 
and  a  majority  of  both  Houses  signed, 
making  our  petition  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity.  Indeed  was  it  a  representative  group  of 
names  and  a  universal  appeal.  With  gratitude 
we  submit  the  mandate,  “the  task  is  done,  the 
battle  won.” 

What  will  you  do  now,  Mr.  Moses? 


A  poll  of  the  incoming  and  re-elected  gov¬ 
ernors  showed  that  thirty-seven  out  of  forty- 
eight  governors  were  strong  supporters  of 
suffrage. 

MUCH  impatience  was  expressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  governors  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  injustice  of  the  delay  by  the 
United  States  Senate  in  granting  justice  to 
American  women. 

Secretary  Lane  spoke  to  the  Governors  on 
reconstruction  problems  and  the  need  of  in¬ 
tense  organizations  of  women  as  well  as  of 
men  to  take  care  of  the  grave  problems  now 
confronting  us.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
work  women  have  done  for  the  war,  but 
though  he  talked  about  the  freedom  of  the 
Czecho-Slavs,  the  Ukranians,  and  other  peo¬ 
ples,  he  neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
women  of  America  should  be  included  in  the 
“democracy  of  the  world.”  The  suffragists 
presented  a  note  to  the  Secretary  protesting 
against  his  appeal  for  freedom  for  all  peoples 
except  American  women. 

Among  the  suffragists  who  attended  the 
Conference  were: 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Woman’s  Party;  the  Reverend  Olympia 
Brown,  of  Wisconsin,  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council;  Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  of 
Washington,  and  New  York:  Miss  Sue  S.  White^ 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Branch;  Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whitte- 
more,  of  Detroit,  National  Organizer  of  the 
Woman’s  Party;  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  National  Organizer;  Miss  Doris  Ste¬ 
vens,  of  Nebraska,  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  of  St. 
Paul,  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Branch;  Miss 
Maud  Younger,  of  San  Francisco,  lobby 
chairman;  Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Branch;  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut; 
Miss  Anita  Pollitzer,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Press  Chairman  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Branch;  and  Miss  Mary  Dubrow,  of  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Betty  Gram,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  and  Miss  Catherine  Flanagan,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  National  Organizers  of  the 
Woman’s  Party. 
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The  President  Could  Have — 

Speech  by  Helena  Hill  Weed  at  the  Advisory  Council  Conlerence 


THE  ability  of  President  Wilson  to  win  the 
ardent  support  of  reformers  and  at  the 
same  time  play  polities,  with  their  legisla¬ 
tion  and  defeat  its  accomplishment — thus  re¬ 
taining  the  good-will  of  the  reactionaries  while 
posing  as  a  liberal — was  never  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  his  dealings  with  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

Ever  since  he  announced  himself  as  con¬ 
verted  to  its  support,  in  January,  1918,  he  has 
succeeded  in  taking  such  a  public  stand,  by 
flawless  argument  and  gems  of  rhetorical  com¬ 
position,  as  has  led  not  only  all  the  opposing 
and  indifferent  groups  but  actually  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  working  suffragists  to 
believe  that  at  last  he  is  a  real  worker  for  the 
amendment. 

The  only  ones  he  has  been  unable  to  deceive 
are  those  who  understand  the  legislative  ma¬ 
chinery  through  which  political  professions 
and  campaign  promises  are  enacted  into  living 
laws.  They  know  that  President  Wilson  not 
only  has  not  kept  his  promises  to  help  in  every 
possible  way  but  that  he  has  actually  worked 
politically  against  the  success  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  for  his  own  political  gain.  They  point 
to  the  political  history  of  the  past  six  months 
in  proof  of  their  assertions,  and  in  answer  to 
the  wearisome,  reiterated  question  “Why  do 
you  still  worry  the  President?  He  is  your  best 
friend.  He  has  done  eveiything  he  possibly 
could  for  you.” 

LAST  July  he  had  the  opportunity  to  win 
for  the  amendment  one  of  the  two 
needed  votes  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Shields  was  running  for  the  nomination  in  the 
Democratic  primaries  in  Tennessee,  on  the 
sole  platform  that  he  was  .supporting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  absolutely  on  all  war  measures.  At  that 
time  Senator  Shields  refused  to  declare  his 
stand  on  the  amendment.  The  President  wrote 
a  note  (a  very  good  note  too — for  publicity 
purposes)  to  show  how  haid  he  was  working 
for  the  amendment,  but  Senator  Shields  re¬ 
fused  to  support  the  request  of  the  President 
and  come  out  for  the  amendment.  He  said  he 
would  not  take  a  stand  until  the  question  came 
up  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Shields’  opponent 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  had  also 
pledged  his  support  to  President  Wilson  on  all 
war  measures  and  had,  in  addition,  pledged 
himself  to  vote  for  the  federal  amendment. 

The  Woman’s  Party  urged  the  President  to 
take  the  situation  over  the  head  of  Senator 
Shields  to  the  voters  of  Tennessee,  (as  he  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Senator  Vardaman,  Sena¬ 
tor  Hardwick,  Representative  Slayden  and 
other  men  who  had  differed  with  him  on  meas¬ 
ures  that  he  had  deemed  vital)  and  tell  them 
that  Senator  Shields  was  refusing  to  support 


this  great  measure  of  fundamental  democracy 
which  he  was  demanding  as  a  necessary  war 
measure.  But  the  President  refused  to  do  it. 
We  know  that  if  the  President  had  been  will¬ 
ing  to  do  as  much  for  suffrage  as  he  had  done 
for  his  own  personal  interests  in  the  other  sena¬ 
torial  elections  in  which  he  took  an  active  po¬ 
litical  part,  he  would  have  won  another  vote. 
Senator  Shields  would  then  have  been  obliged 
either  to  declare  for  the  amendment  or  else  be 
published  as  refusing  to  stand  by  the  President 
on  a  war  measure,  and  so  have  been  defeated, 
as  were  the  others  whom  the  President  op¬ 
posed.  But  the  fact  was  that,  in  spite  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Shields’  refusal  to  support  him,  President 
Wilson  used  all  his  channels  of  publicity  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  doing  everything 
to  gain  Senator  Shields’  support  of  suffrage, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  absolutely  refused  to 
use  a  grain  of  the  vast  political  power  which 
he  possessed,  and  which  he  was  using  against 
other  senators  who  had  differed  with  him  on 
far  less  important  measures,  to  win  Senator 
Shields’  vote. 

LATER,  in  the  November  elections,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  showed  the  same  unfriendli¬ 
ness  to  the  cause  of  suffrage.  He  had 
said  to  a  group  of  protesting  Democratic  wo¬ 
men  on  September  16,  “I  have  endeavored  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  in  my  pow  er”  (this  was 
after  he  had  refused  to  make  the  issue  in  the 
case  of  Senator  Shields!)  “and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so!”  In  spite  of  this  promise,  a  promise 
which  served  to  allay  much  of  the  growing 
opposition  among  Democratic  women  and 
keep  them  in  line  for  the  campaign,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deliberately  went  to  the  electorate  de¬ 
manding  the  defeat  of  some  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  amendment  and  demanding 
the  election  of  opponents  of  women’s  freedom 
in  their  places,  simply  because  they  were  Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

The  President’s  appeal  to  the  country  to  re¬ 
turn  a  Democratic  Congress,  regardless  of  the 
position  of  Democratic  candidates  on  any  or 
all  vital  measures,  proved  not  only  to  suffra¬ 
gists  but  to  the  country  at  large  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  valued  political  power,  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  power,  far  more  than  he  valued  the 
success  of  suffrage.  The  secret  of  his  demand 
for  a  Democratic  Congress  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  the  Democratic  Party  were  in  control  he,  as 
leader  of  the  party  in  power,  could  enforce  any 
legislation  he  wanted,  regardless  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  opinion  of  members  of  either  house  of 
Congress,  through  the  power  of  party  and  or¬ 
ganization  and  caucus. 

Suffragists  demand  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  and  hold  the  President  personally 
responsible  for  its  failure,  for  he,  by  his  de¬ 


mand  for  a  Democratic  Congress  recognized 
his  own  absolute  power,  «s  his  party  leader, 
and  practically  pledged  himself  to  the  country 
to  put  through  the  measures  he  supported  (re¬ 
gardless  of  the  individual  opinion  of  Demo¬ 
crats)  if  given  the  party  power  to  do  it. 

UNDER  the  organization  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  Congress  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  members  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate  can  demand  a  party  caucus  on  any 
question  and,  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  party  present  at  that  caucus  vote  to  make 
any  issue  a  party  measure,  every  member  of 
the  party  is  obliged  to  vote  for  the  measure 
on  the  floor,  regardless  of  his  personal  beliefs, 
or  else  to  “bolt  the  caucus,”  which  means  his 
political  ruin  if  the  party  leader  so  chooses. 
The  Republican  Party  does  not  caucus  on  leg¬ 
islative  questions,  so  no  such  power  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  Republican  President  or 
Congress,  but  this  power  over  legislation  does 
lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party  lead¬ 
ers. 

A  notable  instance  of  its  use  was  in  August, 
1916,  when  President  W'ilson  forced  the  child 
labor  bill  through  an  adverse  Senate  by  the  use 
of  exactly  this  party  power.  The  bill  had  come 
from  the  House  a  strictly  Republican  bill,  with 
ihe  Republicans  almost  unanimous  in  its  favor 
and  the  opposition  almost  solidly  Democratic, 
both  in  committee  and  in  the  vote  on  the  floor. 
In  the  Senate  the  same  situation  prevailed, 
with  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Democrats  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill.  The  party  had  even  cau¬ 
cused  on  the  bill  and  by  party  vote  had  agreed 
not  to  permit  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  More  than 
that,  the  President  himself  was  a  strong  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  child  labor  bill  as  a  federal  meas¬ 
ure,  on  constitutional  grounds  But  shortly 
before  Congress  adjourned  it  is  said  that  his 
campaign  leaders  came  to  him  and  said  that 
the  country  demanded  favorable  action  on  this 
bill,  and  told  him  that  if  the  Democratic  Party 
went  into  the  election  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  defeat  of  this  measure  on  them  it  would 
seriously  jeopardize  his  re-election.  So,  in 
spite  of  his  own  strong  opposition  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  child  labor  bill,  in  spife  of  the  tremendous 
opposition  in  his  own  party,  in  spite  of  the 
caucus  vote  against  it,  the  President  went  to 
his  office  in  the  Senate  the  last  week  of  the 
Congress,  called  opposing  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tors  to  him,  cracked  the  party  whip,  demanded 
a  reconvening  of  the  caucus  and  a  favorable 
vote  purely  in  order,  apparently,  to  secure  his 
own  re-election,  and  the  return  of  his  party  at 
the  polls.  So  powerful  was  his  action  that  the 
favorable  caucus  was  secured  and  the  bill 
passed  in  the  Senate,  on  August  8,  only  eight 
Senators  daring  to  vote  against  the  President’s 
demand  on  its  final  passage. 
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The  Sufiragist 


If  the  President  could  force  this  issue  with 
entire  propriety — and  no  Democrat  has  ever 
questioned  his  right  to  act  as  he  did — how 
much  simpler  would  be  his  task  if  he  chose  to 
use  his  great  power  as  party  leader  to  win  the 
success  of  freedom  for  his  countrywomen. 

HE  says  he  believes  in  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment.  A  majority  of  his  party  are 
supporters  of  it,  and  he  still  has  control 
of  the  Senate.  Five-sixths  of  the  Republicans 
are  ready  to  vote  favorably.  If  President  Wil¬ 
son  is  sincere  in  his  promise  that  he  would  do 
everything  he  could  to  secure  its  passage  he 


would  have  the  small  number  of  needed  Demo¬ 
crats  call  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  make  the  question  of  politi¬ 
cal  freedom  and  self-government  for  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  disfranchised  American  women  a  party 
measure,  and  force  it  through  the  Senate  as  he 
has  every  other  measure  for  whose  success  he 
cared  either  on  principle  or  for  his  own  politi¬ 
cal  advantage.  Instead,  on  leaving  for  Europe 
to  win  self-government  and  justice  for  Poles 
and  Slovacs  and  Huns  he  called  his  leaders  to 
him,  made  out  the  party  program  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  absence,  threw  a  verbal  bouquet 
at  American  women  who  bad  been  struggling 
seventy  years  for  freedom,  and  left  without 


making  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  a  part  of  his  party’s  program. 

A  word  from  him  today,  “by  cable,  letter  or 
courier,”  would  secure  a  caucus  on  this  issue 
and  a  favorable  vote — for  if  senators  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  meant  what  he  said  in  demanding 
its  passage,  and  were  sure  he  would  use  his  po¬ 
litical  power  against  any  who  dared  oppose 
him,  they  would  not  dare  to  block  it. 

Until  the  President  has  ceased  to  give  politi¬ 
cal  support  to  our  opponents,  and  has  used  his 
full  political  powers  on  oui  behalf,  we  must 
continue  to  brand  as  insincere  and  deliberately 
hypocritical  his  unqualified  statement  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  assist  'the  measure  in  every 
way  in  his  power,  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc.,  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  23,  1912,  of  the  Suffragist,  Published  Weekly 

at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Before  me,  a  notary,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Elizabeth  Kalb,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Suffragist  and 
that  the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap¬ 
tion,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  National  Woman’s  Party,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Editor,  Clara  Wold.  Business 
manager,  Elizabeth  Kalb. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  Executive  Committee;  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  Miss  Mabel  Vernon, 


Nev.,  Secretary;  Miss  Mary  Gertiude  Fendall, 
Md.,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. ;  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  John  Winters 
Branhan,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hep¬ 
burn,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 
Del.;  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md.;  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  Lewis,  Pa.;  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb.; 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amounts  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  se¬ 
curity  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 


tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

S.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  pieceding  the 
date  shown  above  is  5,000. 

Elizabeth  Kalb. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  November,  1918. 

(Seal)  James  C.  Dulin. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 

Bank  of  Deposit,  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peet  &  Co. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  $500,000.00  FUND  FOR 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  DECEMBER,  1912 

List  of  Contributions  from  Dec.  7 
through  Dec.  12,  1918 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Miss  Rose  R.  Wales, 

N.  J. _ $  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows,  S.  D.  10.00 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Keighley, 

N.  J. _  2.00 

Miss  Mary  Verhoeff,  Ky.  2.00 

Miss  F.lla  A.  Hunt,  Me..  10.00 

Miss  Bessie  J.  Smith, 

Wis.  _  500 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Ehrich, 

N.  Y.  _  5.00 

Dr.  Agnes  D.  Cloud, 

N.  Y.  _  5.00 

Mrs.  A  S.  Kellain,  Va._  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Coonley,  Ill. _  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Rice,  Conn. _  2.00 

Dr.  Lillian  J.  Martin,  Cal.  10.00 

Miss  Fidelia  Jewett,  Cal.  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Wooldridge, 

Missouri  _  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cook,  Fla _  3.00 

Mrs.  Carrie  Wright,  Wis.  1.00 

Miss  Margaret  Perry 

Campbell,  Pa.  _  1.00 

Miss  Emily  M.  Brown, 

N.  J. _  5.00 

Miss  Gertrude  de  Bar¬ 
rie,  Md. _  1.00 

Miss  Willystine  Goodsell, 

N.  Y.  _  5.00 

Miss  Ella  M.  Pelton, 

Ohio -  2.00 

Miss  Harriet  J.  Bannis¬ 
ter,  N.  Y _  1.00 

Miss  Edith  Emerson,  Pa.  1.00 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Acker¬ 
man,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Haupt, 

N.  Y.  -  10.00 

Miss  Emily  F.  Webster, 

Wis.  -  1.00 

Mrs.  Janet  Walker  Smith, 

D.  C.  -  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson, 

D.  C.  -  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Bartlett  Dixon, 

Maryland  _  2.50 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Martin,  D.  C.  10.00 

Miss  Anna  Thomas,  D.  C.  1.10 


Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Brower, 

N.  J. -  -30 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  Y -  1,065  00 

Suffrage  League  of  Palm 

Beach,  Fla.  -  50.00 

Mrs.  Johnson  Nickens, 

N.  J. _  10.00 

Miss  Nellie  G.  Robert¬ 
son,  Texas -  100 

Mrs.  Marvin  C.  McIntosh, 

Florida  _  100 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Cross,  Mass—  2.00 

Mrs.  L.  Y.  Ryce,  Ala -  5.00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Pierce,  Pa -  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  U.  Colburn, 

Ill.  _  25.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Kitching, 

Fla.  _  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Coates,  Mo. —  5.00 

Miss  Emily  Glascock, 

Va.  _  2S.00 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Wolfe, 

Pa.  _  1.00 

Miss  Christina  M.  Doyle, 

Pa.  _  10.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Mrs.  Mary  plallock 

Greenwalt  _  10.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice —  5.00 

Dr.  Miriam  M.  Butt _  10.00 

Miss  Sallie  M.  Shaffer, 

Pa. _  10.00 

Miss  Laura  R.  Stull,  Pa._  5.00 

Miss  Loulie  R.  Stull,  Pa.  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Davis, 

Pa.  _  1.00 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Walker,  Tenn.  1.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Gibson, 

N.  Y.  _  1.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Curtis,  Ill.  100 

Mrs.  John  C.  Cutler, 

Utah  _  10.00 

Mrs.  Horton  Pope,  Colo.  25.00 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Harrington, 

Colo. _  5.00 

Miss  Margaret  Polwer, 

Minn.  _  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bartow, 

N.  Y.  _  3.00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Snell,  Ill _  5.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Bowles, 

Cal.  _  10.00 

Dr.  Margaret  V.  Clark, 

Cal.  _  1.00 

Mr.  F.  M.  Ferris,  Ill _  1  00 

Miss  Bina  M.  West, 

Mich.  _  5.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks, 

N.  Y.  _  25.00 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wagner, 

Minn.  _  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Burlingame, 

N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Miss  Edith  Ainge,  N.  Y. 

(collected) _  10.00 


Per  Miss  Elizabeth  Kalb: 


Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens, 

Ill.  _  2.00 

Miss  Irene  Moffett,  Ill.  1  00 

Mrs.  Fred  Vollmer,  Ill.  100 

Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb, 

III. _  1.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  H. 

Chase _  1  00 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Kalb, 

Ohio _  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Guthridge, 

Ohio _  1.00 

Mrs.  Albertina  Lorey, 

Cal.  _  1.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

Texas _  5.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Nousse, 

Mass.  _  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Oakes, 

Mass.  _  25.00 

Dr.  H.  L.  Doane,  N.  Y.__  1.00 

Mrs.  K.  L.  Trevett,  Ore.  1.00 

Miss  Gwendolin  A.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Colo _  5.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Van 

Zeller,  Pa. _  10.00 

Miss  Tyfrom,  Pa _  2.00 

Miss  Jessie  B.  Johnson, 

Cal.  _  1  00 

Mrs.  Jennie  J.  Churchill, 

Maine _  5.00 

Dr.  Isabel  Fowler,  D.  C. 

(Coal  fund)  _  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Boyce 

Thompson,  N.  Y _  1,000.00 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Jarmon, 

Tenn.  -  1  00 

Miss  Julia  R.  Emory, 

Md.  _  5.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis, 

Pa.  -  25.00 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Scott, 

Mass.  -  10.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Doherty, 

R.  I.  _  2.00 

Misses  Alice  and  Irene 

Lewisohn,  N.  Y _  200.00 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Ladd, 

Minn.  -  2.00 

Mr.  R.  J.  Caldwell,  N.  Y.  100.00 

Membership  Fees  _  3.75 

Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _  2,927.65 


Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  375,868  95 


Total  collected  by  National  Head¬ 
quarters  through  Dec.  12,  1918 _  378,796.60 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  Dec.  12,  1918 _  71,698.52 

Grand  Total  _  450,495.12 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from  Branch  Head¬ 
quarters  to  National  Headquar¬ 
ters  _  4,181.50 

Grand  Net  Total  _ $446,313.62 
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CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


Circulation  Committee 


Arizona,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Schell 

Colorado,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Dinwiddie 

Connecticut,  Mrs.  Geo.  L. 
Koenig 

District  of  Columbia,  Miss 
Eliza  Tonks 

Delaware,  Mrs.  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles 

Florida,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Aider- 
man 

Georgia,  Mrs.  Newton  Wing 

Idaho,  Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion 

Illinois,  Mrs.  Josephine  K. 
Linton 

Indiana,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Spell¬ 
man 

Iowa,  Miss  Blanche  Rob¬ 

bins 

Louisiana,  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu 

Maryland  Miss  Helen 

Scott 

Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  J.  Sherman 

Michigan,  Mrs.  James 

Whittemore 

Minnesota,  Miss  Nettie 

Biasing 


New  Hampshire,  Miss  Pearl 
Nivin 

New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Abram 
Rose 

New  Mexico,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Van  Vleck 

New  York,  Miss  Marion 
May 

North  Carolina,  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Scott 

Ohio,  Mrs.  Carl  Hasbrook 

Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Gasper  Ed¬ 
wards 

Oregon,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Kay- 
ser 

Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Clarke 

South  Carolina,  Miss  Car¬ 
rie  Pollitzer 

South  Dakota,  Miss  Alice 
Pickier 

Virginia,  Mrs.  Percy  Read 

Washington,  Miss  Furman 

Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Lee  L. 
Siebacker 

Wyoming,  Mrs.  Mary  Van 
B.  Jacobs 


MEMBERS  SECURING  SUFFRAGIST  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  THROUGH  DECEMBER  21,  INCLUSIVE. 


Miss  Sara  Grogan,  D.  C _  1 

Miss  Amy  R.  Juengling,  N.  Y _  l 

Mr.  G.  J.  Shaffer,  Fla _  1 

Miss  Betty  Gram,  Oregon _  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman,  Mass _  s 

Mrs.  Annie  Arneil,  Del _  1 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright,  Minn _  1 

Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Nelson,  D.  C _  1 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Roach,  La _  1 

Ohio  Branch  - ! _  j 

Miss  Nellie  May,  Fla _  2 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe,  N.  H _  3 

Martha  P.  Hatfield,  Mass _  2 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kalb,  D.  C _  2 

Miss  Ada  L.  James,  Wis _  3 

Total _  24 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1145  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Room  Prices  Marked  in  Plain  Figures  in  th  ooui 

|  — Modern 

Southern 

Hotel 

1 1  !io  **  l  '•dgHiSlL  Light  and  German  Sts 

n  !||f  ijfi  Baltimore 

EoerV  bedroom  has  private  bath 
Rates:  $2.00  per  Day  and  Up 

CENTRAL  LOCATION 
Management  F.  W.  BERGMAN 

L.  STONE  CO. 

MODES— INEXPENSIVELY  STYLISH 

THIRTEEN  SIX  WALNUT 

PHILADELPHIA 

Cornelison 

161611  Street  Northwest  Washington,  1*.  C. 

Telephone  Maim  801 

UrottatuTa 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  and  Twelfth  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 

Women  of  Letters 

Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P-Co.  line  is  fine 

Columbian  Printing  Co. 

Main  815  Fourteenth  Street  \ 

4250  Washington  B  \ 

SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 

West  End  Trust 
Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 

Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 

Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


£>.  tfauo&omCo. 

'the  BUSY  CORNER"  PENNA  AVE  AT  8  T H  ST 


WE  WISH  YOU 

66 A  Merry  Christmas 99 

AND  A  PROSPEROUS  AND 

“ Happy  New  Year” 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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